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FIREBACKS 





AN EARLY TUDOR FIREBACK IN ITS ORIGINAL SETTING at the Manor House, West Hoathly 
Note the pile of heat-reflecting wood-ash upon which the fresh fire is always built 


was the pivot around which domestic life revolved. 

The ruddy glow from the wood fire gave the bare and 
unattractive living-room an atmosphere approaching 
cheer. The hearth consisted merely of a stone or iron 
slab raised slightly above the floor level in the centre of 
the room, the smoke finding its way to the rafters, which 
soon became blackened. 

Towards the middle of the XVth century recessed 
fireplaces built into the wall came into existence. Fre- 
quently they were lined with bricks laid in herring-bone 


I: the spacious days of early England, the fireplace 


pattern, a method supposed to be more fire-resisting 
than horizontal courses. 

Even so, it did not take long for the hearth fire to play 
havoc with the chimney walls. To protect the brickwork 
a stone fireback was introduced; this was superseded 
by a thick plate of cast-iron. Besides effectively pro- 
tecting the brickwork from disintegration, the cast-iron 
fireback, when hot, had the additional advantage of 
radiating heat into the room, rather than allowing the 
brick to absorb it. 

The majority of early firebacks were made in the 
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Fig. I AN EARLY TYPE OF FIREBACK, 1450, showing 
an attempt at crude ornamentation by pressing a piece of twisted 
rope into the mould 


ironworks of the Sussex Weald, for two centuries the 
stronghold of the English iron industry. Later specimens 
were cast in Kent, Suffolk, in the Forest of Dean, in 
Derbyshire, Yorkshire and in Ireland. There are definite 
county features of design often due to the geographical 
position of the county with regard to the Continent. The 
fireback indicates something of the mood and the history 
of the period, yet not quite so unmistakably as its 
furniture. 

The early Tudor “ fyre-plates "” have a massive and 
almost barbaric crudity well in keeping with the spirit of 
the time. Until mid-Elizabethan days they were plain 
in design and rectangular, their width being greater than 
their height. Sometimes the upper corners were chipped 
off, and the two sides and top frequently had a border of 
a rope-like pattern. The method of casting simple fire- 
backs can be understood by reference to the first four 
illustrations. A stout oak board, shaped like the fireback 
but without ornamentation, was forced downward into 
the sand floor of the foundry to mould an impression. 
Decoration was added in a very primitive manner. 





Fig. II. A FIREBACK WITH A RADIATED DESIGN 

in the centre known as a “ carboncle,” part of the coat-of-arms 

of Anne of Cleves. The stamps include the Tudor rose and the 
fleur-de-lys. Date 1540 


Separate patterns of simple design were impressed at 
intervals to form a decorative motif in the sand mould, 
which was then complete for casting. The molten metal 
was poured into the shallow cavity without any top 
mould. 

The method of making the decorations was ingenious. 
With a length of rope, previously stiffened in glue, wax 
or tallow and twisted round a stick, the cable-twist 
border was obtained. The same rope cut into short 


lengths made crosses which superstition of the age sug- 
gested would be likely to keep the chimney-corner free 
from evil spirits (see Figs. I, III, IV, and V). The date 
was often added with short sticks cut from the hedgerow 
and trimmed to shape (see Fig. IV). 

A specimen of the earliest type of fireback, made in 
1450, with its attempt to form crude ornament on the 
casting by pressing a piece of twisted rope into the mould 
is shown in Fig. I. 

Separate patterns were used to stamp decorations on 
Sussex firebacks until the mid-XVIth century and for 
almost a hundred years later in other districts. The 
fleur-de-lys was very popular, especially three set butt- 
inward. This most attractive device is seen in Figs. II 
and VI. The Tudor rose, the heraldic lion, portcullis, 
little reliefs of dogs, sheep and stags and the human figure 





Fig. III. A FIREBACK WITH SIMPLE ORNAMENTA- 
TION. A ring with motto and heart appear in the centre. The 
Tudor rose decorates the centre of the other tworings. Date 1552 


were frequently used, and occasionally pieces of wood 
carving impressed the mould, as well as knives, forks, 
compasses, a duck’s webbed foot, the palm of the hand. 
The initials of the founder often appear. Workmen at 
this time were unlikely to know how to spell, although 
they frequently imprinted their tools. 

All of these stamps were freely employed without any 
regard to a set pattern or repetition work. Sometimes, 
as in Fig. II, through the ignorance of workmen, the 
stamps are upside down and alignment is faulty. 





Fig. IV. A FIREBACK, dated 1615. Tocast the date a piece 
of plain round wood was used. The figures “6” and “5” 
were made in the sand with the finger 
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Simple ornament is shown in Fig. III, where a ring 
with a motto and heart appear in the centre with the 
date 1552. The Tudor rose decorates the centre of the 
two other rings. 

Crude is the decoration on Fig. IV, which shows a 
desire on the part of a North Country founder, who, half 
a century behind the times, has attempted something 
rather better than a plain rectangular plate. To cast the 
date the moulder has used a piece of plain round wood, 
making the numbers 6 and 5 by marking the sand with 
his finger. 

Some of the earliest Sussex productions bear private 
devices such as impressions of the Pelham buckle placed 





Fig. V. A ‘‘ FAMILY” FIREBACK, dated 1643, weighing 
10 cwt. John Rivers was the owner of Groombridge Place, 
Sussex 


without any regard to symmetrical design. This is the 
crest of the Sussex family of that name, one of whose 
ancestors won an opponent’s sword at Poitiers, and 
presenting it to his King, was honoured by the return of 
the buckle. 

Early firebacks decorated with movable stamps are 
entirely English products with no foreign influence, the 
moulders carrying out their designs as best they could. 





Fig. VI. A “FAMILY” FIREBACK, dated 1644, from 

Bigg’s Farm, Cuckfield, Sussex, where it has been in daily use 

for nearly three centuries. The simple ornaments include 
distaffs and fleur-de-lys 


If the level of artistic attainment is not high, at least it 
faithfully reflects the popular culture of the time. It is 
a true folk-art. 


FIREBACKS 





Fig. VII. AN ARMORIAL FIREBACK with the crest of the 
Trevor family. Date about 1700 


During Elizabethan days firebacks began to echo the 
cheerful pomp and extravagance of prosperity. The 
square shape gave way to the stepped head, and this in 
turn was replaced by the rounded arched head. Instead 
of free impressions, free scrolls were utilized together with 
the artistic use of floral motifs to form firebacks with 
armorial bearings. During the ensuing 150 years almost 
every private family of consequence possessed its indi- 
vidually designed fireback bearing the family coat-of- 





Fig. VIII. AN ARMORIAL FIREBACK with the arms of 
Charles II. Date 1665 


arms. On armorial shields the date was added, together 
with the initials of the owner. These firebacks have 
moulded edges and the width does not greatly exceed 
the height. 

The earliest armorial fireback in existence bears the 
coat-of-arms of the Sackvilles, who were lords of a large 
portion of the Forest of Anderida, which supplied the 
charcoal for the smelting operations in the Sussex iron 
fields. One of the latest examples of the armorial fireback 
is Fig. VII, which shows the crest of the Trevor family 
cast about 1700. 

As to the Royal Arms, the early Sussex ironworkers 
always made curious departures from the conventional 
device. In one Elizabethan back the supporter on the 
right hand is a griffin rampant, while in another example 
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Fig. IX. A BIBLICAL FIREBACK show- 

ing the Flemish influence. The _ scene 

depicts David and the angel with the flaming 

sword. The scourge and skull are also 

shown, together with the altar and the sacri- 
ficial bullock. Date 1670 


two lions courant and in a violent hurry appear to be 
rushing up a steep hill for the first bite at the royal crest. 
The fireback designed to commemorate the accession of 
James the First shows the lion crowned with roses and 
thistles, but the accession plate of Charles the Second, 
Fig. VIII, shows the device more or less correctly 
moulded. 

With the advent of the Flemish influence in all things 
artistic, early Stuart firebacks became greater in height 
than in width, and the head was given a more artistic 
outline. The shaped or gabled head became fashionable, 
and infinite care was given to the preparation of the wood 
pattern. 

Casting patterns made to the exact size and shape of 
the fireback were carved in relief on a thick slab of oak 
by craftsmen of great ability, the only clue to their 
identity being a group of letters bunched into a monogram; 
but even these are usually obliterated by the ravages of 
fire and time. The Wealden ironmasters appear to have 
imported flamboyant wooden patterns carved by Dutch 
and Flemish artists. 

With the Commonwealth came a brief period of 
restraint, and Cromwellian austerity was reflected in 
firebacks. There was also an embargo against the work 
of foreign craftsmen. This was the period of the “ family”’ 
fireback. Figs. V and VI show two typical specimens. 

Carolean firebacks reflect the gaiety and luxury of the 
day. Allegorical, mythological, Biblical and current 
history scenes, with an occasional portrait, were cast in 
tons. Examples ornamented with the famous oak at 
Boscobel appeared behind the flames, and on some may 
be found traces of the Flemish scroll then appearing on 
furniture. Topical firebacks frequently commemorate 
a royal birth or marriage, or peace after the conclusion 
of a minor war. 


Biblical scenes with the Virgin and Apostles in the 
dress of the period were common. Representations of 
the Crucifixion, the death of Jacob, Christ and the woman 
at the well of Samaria, and Hercules slaying the hydra,were 
very popular themes. A typical example is shown in Fig. IX. 

In Kent at this time mythical creatures and historic 
scenes were saleable subjects. Sussex had a special weak- 
ness for St. George and the Dragon, or Adam and Eve, 
at the back of the flames which danced on the hearth. 
The Suffolk coast favoured a ship as fireback decoration. 

Late XVIIth-century firebacks are perceptibly smaller, 
thinner and lower in relief than their massive forebears, 
and their ornament more graceful and intricate, edged 
with flowing leaves and festoons of fruit. Despite wars 
with Holland, Dutch ornament persisted until the fireback 
lost its identity as a separate piece of history by becoming 
the backplate of the early Georgian hob grate, when it 
became a mere part of the firebasket. 

There are but few references to firebacks in old wills 
and inventories. As the fireback was a landlord’s fixture 
this is hardly surprising. In 1575 Archbishop Parker 
mentioned five shillings as the value of ‘‘ an iron back ” 
in Lambeth Palace, and in 1590 the Lord Mayor of 
London had in his parlour “a great iron back for the 
chymnye valued at eight shillings.” After the execution 
of Charles the First, his effects were inventoried, and 
eighteen shillings was the value placed upon a pair of 
iron andirons and a fireback. 

Old firebacks should never be confused with fire- 
plates. These were smaller, more simple in design and 
used to protect the floor in front of the fire from flying 
embers. The design of these plates are never elaborate, 
being confined almost entirely to anchors, crosses, swords 
and monograms. 





Fig. X. A CARVED OAK PATTERN 

used for casting early XVIIIth-century 

firebacks at the Mayfield Foundry in Sussex 
In the Brighton Museum 
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CHRIST WALKING ON THE WATER 


‘Visible thinking’ 
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British Museum By REMBRANDT 


HOW TO APPRECIATE ART 


VII. DRAWING 


E must now deal first with drawing and with 
\ N design. They have, in spite of identity of means, 
a profound functional difference. 

First as to drawing. As we have pointed out, there 
is no essential difference between drawing and painting, 
since painting ungoverned by drawing would lack its 
shape-making element and significance. Drawing is 
severely and inevitably shape making. One can imagine 
spilling water colours, or even oil colours, so that their 
final contours would be governed only by the accident 
of their consistency, the angle of the plane on which 
they were upset, and the absorptive quality of its material. 
There was, in fact, a “ school ”’ of watercolour painting 
not so long ago which relied for its effects on dropping 
the water colours with so much water on the paper 
that by a little juggling with the paper the colours ran 
together, and “‘ charming effects”’ were thus attained. 
These effects, however, were, in essence, not entirely 
dissimilar from the effects of palette scrapings, or from 
the rainbow pools of petrol one may upon occasion admire 
in the roadway. 

One cannot, in the same way “spill” drawing. 
Drawing must be drawn, that is to say, governed by 
the hand—at least, in the generally understood sense 
of making lines with a point. A hard point like that of 
the engraver’s burin or the etcher’s dry-point carries no 
colour ; a hard point “ split ” like that of a reed, quill, 
or steel pen, carries ink; silver, gold, lead, or graphite 


BY HERBERT FURST 


points make lines with their own substance, as do charcoal 
chalk and pastel. Brushes—virtually bundles of soft 
points—carry the required pigments, and allow the 
draughtsman to control the width and “tone” of the 
line at will. 

Aesthetically considered, each of these different tools 
will produce a different effect, and although it is an 
aesthetic maxim that there are no rules (the artist can do 
what he likes with his medium, provided only that he is 
successful), each method of drawing has its own character, 
and the draughtsman is likely to fail if he does not 
recognize this fact. 

Hard-point drawing such as that of a sharp-edged 
flint on bone or sandstone was presumably the earliest 
kind of sheer drawing invented by man. It consisted in 
digging fine furrows in some softer surface with more 
or less application of force. And that is still the essential 
character of engraving on metal, of dry-point ‘‘ etching,” 
and even of true etching ; the only difference between the 
flint engraving and the other methods of engraving is 
that it has in itself no colour, whilst the others are stages 
in the processes of printing. The force necessary to push 
the burin or graver through metal gives metal engravings 
a precision and a certain austere quality which bars 
lightness and frivolity. 

All drawing done with a hard point can only use lines 
even when they have to express light-and-shade or tone. 
Shading or tone is achieved by varying the thickness of 
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By REMBRANDT 

British Museum 

the line until it fades out in hair-fineness or is broken 
up into dots, and of course by grouping numbers of such 
lines together so as to express a dark tone. This is done 
by what is called hatching and cross hatching. The 
engraver has no other means of suggesting tone. The 
etcher’s needle is virtually a fine graver, but used as a 
dry-point it enables the etcher to suggest tonal qualities 
because it throws up a minute ridge of metal on the 
side of the line, called the “ burr,’’ which holds an 
additional quantity of the printer’s ink. Dry-points 
have not that clear, clean precision which is the hall- 
mark of engraving, but suggest spontaneity punctuated 
by velvety dark passages of emphasis. 

In true etching the needle only skims the surface of 
the metal, the process depending on scratching through 
a protective covering of wax or asphalt with which the 
copper plate is protected, so that a corrosive acid can 
“ bite ’’ into the metal where it has been laid bare by the 
needle. Since the effort needed for this type of drawing 
is very slight, the etcher can use his point as if it were a 
hard, fine pencil point. Ordinarily, therefore, etching is 
a very free medium, and at its best when it is used in 
this sketchy way. On the other hand, the etcher can, 
by massing his fine lines, produce a velvety black tone 
which looks as if it were printed from an unbroken 
surface. In such a way—a very laborious one—Rem- 
brandt, the master of chiaroscuro, produced some 
wonderful plates. Rembrandt has always been regarded 
as the master etcher because he could make the fullest 
use of both types of etching with unsurpassed skill. 
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DRAWING (Preparatory study for an Etching) By REMBRANDT 
British Museum 

We do not in this chapter wish to go in to the other 
printing processes, such as mezzotint engraving, which 
cannot produce lines at all, or aquatint engraving, which 
is virtually a successive printing of toned spaces, or litho- 
graphy, which is virtually chalk drawing, only that it 
permits also the use of the brush, the pen, and, by 
scraping, can even produce white lines on a black surface. 
This is also the natural way of wood engraving, which 
latter, therefore, is the exact opposite of metal engraving, 
where the lines print black. 

All these variations of drawing are merely stages in 
the production of prints ; they are not spontaneous, and 
give us no direct access to the artist’s mind, as is the case 
with pencil, pen, chalk, and charcoal. It is these kinds 
of drawing which are capable of communicating to the 
spectator a peculiar thrill as from personal contact. In 
these direct drawings, there are, nevertheless, certain 
important distinctions to be made. 

By far the largest class should properly be called 
studies. Studies are drawings done from nature for the 
purpose either of special record or of general practice, 
such as made by the beginners in art schools. In these 
the student learns how to observe the facts of nature and 
how to record them in two-dimensional translation. They 
may be interesting and valuable in cases where the student 
has subsequently become known as a great master, as is, 
for instance, the case with Durer, and, to name a specific 
example, his self portrait done in his fourteenth year. 
The other type of studies are those done by mature 
artists for the purpose of gaining and recording data of 
natural facts. These vary enormously according to the 
particular direction of the study. Sometimes the drawing 
is meant to emphasize structure ; at other times surface 
form ; or, again, light and shade, not only in Leonardo’s 
sense of relievo (see chapter ‘‘ Colour,’ March), but also 
in the sense of atmospheric gradations of light. And, 
of course, such distinctions apply to landscape studies 
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as well, where the artist may be concerned with the 
structure of the landscape in general or of the trunks 
and branches, i.e., the skeleton of the trees, or of archi- 
tecture, or of clouds ; just as, in a wider sense, the whole 
of the view may be “studied”’ as an aggregation of 
details or as a unity enveloped in atmospheric light. 

Broadly speaking, all studies may be either abstract, 
i.e., representing forms as they are in abstract space and 
in imaginary permanence, or relative, as they appear to 
the eye at a given moment of actuality. 

Next, we have drawings that are not studies, but 
records serving an outside purpose. Into this category 
we must put all the cave drawings and rock drawings by 
primitive people such as the African bushmen or the 
prehistoric drawings found in northern Spain and 
southern France, near the Pyrenees. Such drawings vary 
in quality from the astonishingly accomplished to the 
mere symbol; but we can hardly believe that such 
drawings were only done for art’s sake, for the fun of the 
thing. On the contrary, we must look upon them either 
as means of communication or even as “ incantations,” 
i.e., designs with a magic purpose. In all such drawings, 
wherever they occur, we find a noteworthy characteristic : 
the animals are much more carefully and realistically 
drawn than the human beings, and unless one postulates 
a vast difference in date or people between the drawing 
of the human figures and those of the animals, the simpler 
course, and therefore the better one, is to conclude that 
the drawings are messages in which the animals are of 
primary importance and the human figures merely a 
kind of hieroglyphic text explaining or amplifying the 
“ story.”” That such drawings were not done for pleasure 
at all is further evidenced by the fact that they seem to 
have no ordered arrangement, no pattern. 


On the other hand, there are, among the primitive 
races, cases of beautiful patterns which in origin were 
representations of animals and human beings, unrecog- 
nizable as such through abstraction, and these were in 
purpose likewise incantations or magic spells. We shall 
come to this again when we have to discuss design. 

It is obvious, of course, that to the category of 
“messages” belong not only the beautifully drawn 
hieroglyphics of Egyptian art, but even its very late 
descendants, the letters of our own alphabet. It does not 
need very much imagination to recognize, for example, 
in a capital A drawn upside down like ¥ the head of an 
ox with its two horns and two ears : though the two angles 
of our capital M are more difficult to see as the owl’s 
ears, and all that is left of the bird which stood for M in 
the Egyptian alphabet. 

This seems very far from drawing or from Art; yet 
it is not nearly so far fetched as one might think. The 
Chinese and the Japanese quite definitely include their 
beautiful brush calligraphy in fine art. The brush strokes 
with which they represent natural objects and the brush 
strokes with which they paint their writing—originally 
pictographs like ours—belong to the same family ; the 
writing often forms an integral part of their designs, and 
the design itself expresses always what we would call a 
purely poetical concept. 

To return to our European art. Apart from those 
forms of drawing made for the purpose of conveying 
information to others, there are drawings made as quick 
records of the passing scene, for the artist’s own use, 


amusement, or instruction. An artist, for instance, may 
chance upon some sight or person that happens to 
interest him for one or another of many reasons, psycho- 
logical, aesthetical, anecdotal, or what not. Drawings 
made for self-instruction are, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing, for they are equivalent to thinking aloud. When an 
artist makes such drawings he is trying out ideas for the 
designing of pictures. 

This last-named type of drawing we shall have to 
discuss in more detail when we come to design and its 
aesthetical purpose. 

Meanwhile, we may note that drawing for the purpose 
of giving information, or studying nature, or otherwise 
making records of facts has no conscious aesthetical aim, 
unless the artist is really intent upon a finished picture ; 
but finished drawings in this sense are comparatively 
rare. It seems that, for such purposes, artists preferred 
to use paint or graver or other tools. Pastel drawing 
forms the great exception, but that only since the XVIIIth 
century. Pastel drawing is virtually only dry painting, 
most artists preferring to obliterate the chalk-strokes with 
a stump, or the tip of the finger, and to give their pastels 
the appearance of a painting. 

But it is the type of drawing that aims at an accurate 
rendering of facts and the type that allows us a glimpse 
into the working of the artist’s mind that give us the 
greatest amount of pleasure. 


Those who are not making a systematic study of the 
history of art and artists (and it is for them particularly 
that this “‘ Appreciation ”’ is written) will find a key to 
much delight if they bear in mind these two types of 
drawing, no matter when, where, and by whom executed. 
Paintings, not to mention sculpture, are comparatively 
rare at any time, but drawings are plentiful ; and having 
regard to the fact that the old masters treated their 
drawings as working material and not as works of art, 
there is a much greater likelihood of their turning up 
amongst the “‘ unconsidered trifles ” in odd places, thus 
adding to one’s pleasure. 

To one who has seen a considerable number of 
drawings it will soon occur that there is a type that may 
be recognized as academic, no matter when and where 
done. This is accounted for by the fact that for several 
hundred years the Rome of the Renaissance remained 
the school for artists. (We have even to this day—or 
had until this new war—a prix de Rome, as they had 
in France). Broadly speaking, academic draughts- 
manship inculcates the manner of Raphael, Leonardo, 
and Michelangelo, concerns itself pre-eminently with the 
nude human figure, which, however, is seldom drawn as 
it was seen by the artist, but as it ought to appear to him, 
according to academic standards. Even the eminent, 
from Raphael to the Carracci, fell into a kind of formula 
showing but little individual divergence from the postu- 
lated norm. It means also that the majority of such 
drawings are of heads and figures of young women and 
young men, and more rarely of old men and still more 
rarely of old women. It is, moreover, curious that the 
Italian masters, when they individualized, especially old 
women and old men, seemed to drop into caricature. We 
can, for example, see this in the beautiful study of a youth 
by Leonardo, whose profile is faced by a grossly carica- 
tured head. On the other hand, the northern artists, even 
when they attempted Italian draughtsmanship, seemed to 
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PROFILE STUDIES OFA 
YOUNG MAN WITH A 
CARICATURE HEAD 


By LEONARDO DA VINCI 


Louvre 


have great difficulty in getting away from the individual- 
ization in which they really delighted. No Italian has 
ever been able to draw portraits with such exquisite 
economy and significance of line as Holbein. But then 
Holbein was not a painter in the sense in which that is 
true of Titian or Velazquez or Chardin. In fact, one 
may say the true painter is not a “ good ”’ draughtsman 
so far as line is concerned. That is confirmed by the 
drawings of Titian, Velazquez, and many others. Titian 
has not the Michelangelesque delight in line ; he 
scribbles, so much so that when one comes across a more 
or less finished drawing, such as the famous head of a 
young woman in the Uffizzi Galerie, one instinctively 
rejects its attribution to him. Titian’s drawing is much 
more akin to Rembrandt’s, though not, of course, identical. 
They both think as painters, and painters do not think 
in lines. Rembrandt’s drawings—nowhere less academic 
than when he draws an academic “ act” or nude figure, 
are unequalled in his sympathy with human nature and 
remarkable for the insight they give one into the working 
of his mind. With an uncanny skill he tells you: ‘‘ Now 
I’m thinking of my wife’s soft, fleshy body”; ‘Now 
I’m noting the lovely light that sweeps and envelops my 
studio”; ‘‘Now I’m living in the days of Christ, and 
listening to His very words’; ‘‘Now the lovely flatness 
of ‘oud Holland,’ so recently a prey of the wicked 
Spaniard, enchants me.’”’ Behind Rembrandt’s every 
work there shines always that great human ego—just as 
it shines behind Michelangelo. 

In fact, hunting for the artist’s ego is the great pleasure 
open to the lover of drawings. He will find it in Botticelli 
as in Watteau ; in Claude as surely as in Gainsborough, 
in Rowlandson as in Blake, and so on to our own days. 

It is, however, interesting to note that the calligraphic 
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method of drawing, which invested the line with a 
continuous flowing rhythm, was rudely opposed by the 
uncalligraphic, broken, and “ untidy ” draughtsmanship 
which came in with impressionism, but may be discerned 
even in the drawings or etchings of Constable, Corot, 
Manet and Cézanne. 

In the foregoing we have considered drawing either 
as a means of recording observation or as a means of 
taking notes, or as a kind of visible thought, and in all 
these ways we find that the media are not consciously 
considered, as they must be in the finished work, whether 
this be a fresco or an oil painting or in such water colours 
as are now produced for a market. It is this subconscious 
use of a medium which is so interesting, because the 
personality of the artist comes through. The aesthetical 
element is under this aspect subordinated, and except 
where the artist is “‘ thinking visibly ’’ about designing 
a picture, is so in fact. A study from nature does not 
serve a primarily aesthetic purpose. Nevertheless, the 
way in which the study is drawn may in itself give us 
aesthetical satisfaction because of its sensibility. One 
might compare this satisfaction with that which one gets 
when one observes golf- or tennis-champions in action, 
and for very much the same reasons, namely, the complete 
and eurhythmic co-ordination of mental and physical 
action in their concentration on a single purpose. Good 
drawing is just concentration in a visible form. What, 
however, astonishes one, is the masses of incredibly skilful 
drawings one finds among the old masters of the period 
from, say, 1500 to 1800, drawings by minor or forgotten 
masters who quite obviously knew a great deal more 
about the craft than our contemporaries or their XIXth 
century forebears. And the reason for this is manifestly 
that those artists were professionals, not “gentlemen.” 
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Fig. IX. One of the rarer 

FRIGATE GLASSES of 

Bristol make commemorating 
the Lyon privateer 


HE Hawke frigate, also of 250 tons, Declaration 
June, 1756, was captured, not very gloriously, 
in the following year. I have not seen the glass, 
but a photograph shows it to have a round funnel bowl. 
The Enterprise of 200 tons, 20 guns, 10 swivels, and 
150 men is also well known. Her Declaration is dated 
April 2, 1757, by Capt. Nicholas Lewis, who did well 
for a year or two, taking the Amphion, a large French 
vessel out of St. Domingo, another prize which was some- 
how ransomed for 7000 livres, and others as well. But 
on June, 1758, she was taken herself and sent into 
Toulon. 
The Lion or Lyon, 360 tons, 24 nine and six-pounders, 
4 swivels, and 250 men was commanded by Capt. Robert 
How (Fig. IX). She was reasonably successful, but by 
1759 had become a slaver. There was a much more famous 
Lion of very similar tonnage, guns and complement, which 
took part in the American Revolutionary War (1775-83) 
with Capt. John Shaw in command. She took many 
valuable prizes, but her greatest feat took place on 
December 6, 1778, when in company with the privateer 
Vigilant of 200 tons she engaged (somewhat unexpectedly 
it appears) the French line-of-battle ships Orient, 74 
guns, and the Artesien, 64 guns. Vigilant was taken, but 
Lion returned safely to Bristol considerably battered, 
having inflicted similar damage on her adversary. There 


Part | appeared in the March issue of APOLLO. 





Fig. XI. GIANT TUMBLER OF 1772, 
commemorating H.M.S. Prince George 
of 1953 tons 





Fig. X. A rare FRIGATE 
GLASS commemorating the 
Providence privateer 


is nothing to connect the two ships, but the similarity 
in tonnage and guns certainly suggests they may be one 
and the same ship. 

The Defiance did well in 1757-8, and the Dreadnought, 
of only 130 tons, took (among others) a 20-gun vessel 
out of St. Domingo with cargo worth £20,000. She is 
known until 1762. The Ant Briton resolved herself after 
some research into the Ancient Briton of 300 tons and 
28 guns. She was at sea in 1757, and in July took two 
prizes. There was also the Hercules, a popular name it 
seems, for three such vessels sailed out of Bristol. 

The last in the list is the Providence, Capt Jno. 
Elliott. Two glasses are recorded, but it is not clear 
what vessel she is. There was a Providence of 300 tons, 
10 guns, and 20 men (both armament and crew seem 
inadequate) ; Declaration June 29, 1759, by James 
Leisman, the man who had previously commanded the 
Dreadnought. Her doings are not recorded. Another 
Providence of 650 tons was, as noted above, taken by the 
Eagle frigate in 1757. But there is no record of any 
Jno. Elliott, and it seems probable that this particular 
privateer was not a Bristol ship. Of the two glasses 
known one is very unusual, having a coloured twist stem 
and the bowl not engraved but enamelled in colours. It 
is, moreover, dated 1767, four years after the Treaty of 
Paris, and must be presumed to be commemorative 
rather than baptismal. The other glass, undated, is rather 
less well engraved than usual, and it has a different type 
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of opaque twist to that on most Bristol privateer glasses 
(Fig. X). 

The foregoing particulars are summarized from 
Commander Powell’s book,’ which from any point of 
view is well worth referring to for little-known details of 
our sea history. Few only’ among the many hundreds 
of vessels whose records are given are commemorated 
on glass, and the commonest of them is still very rare, 
while others are known by single specimens only. 

Our survey has reached the last quarter of a war-filled 
century. And as if tempted out of its traditional silence, 
glass records of the Royal Navy begin to appear. The 
Prince George of 1953 tons and 98 guns was launched in 
1772 (Fig. XI). Commanded by Admiral Digby, she 
saw notable service, and with her Prince William, 
afterwards William IV, first went to sea as a midshipman, 
to earn the title of “‘ Our Sailor King ” as George V was 
to do a century later. She appears, finely engraved, on a 
giant tumbler. An ale glass formerly in the Bate collection 
wishes ‘‘ Success to the Renown.’’ One Renown was the 
French ship Renommé, captured in 1747 and rechristened. 
She was broken up in 1771, and three years later a 
second Renown took her place, a vessel of 1044 tons and 
50 guns. Her service was mainly on the other side of 
the Atlantic ; perhaps it was over-strenuous, for she was 
“taken to pieces” in 1784. These two records are the 
earliest instances I have noted of named Navy ships 
occurring on glass, and indeed such glasses—apart from 
Victory glasses—are very rare. 

Fleet actions are also rare. The Dutch make a 
contribution with a fine dated glass of 1781 commemorat- 
ing the Dogger Bank engagement with Vice-Admiral Sir 
Hugh Parker. English histories describe this fight as 
“inconclusive.” It may be that Dutch ones are more 
definite. The battle of Camperdown took place on 
the “glorious ’’ October 11, 1797, when Admiral 
Duncan defeated the French and Dutch fleets which 
designed an invasion of Ireland. Somewhat over- 
shadowed by later victories, it is still a question whether 
Camperdown should not rank as important as any of 
them. Its immediate effect was certainly outstanding, for 
thousands of prizes were brought into British ports within 
the next year or so and the menace of an Irish campaign 
was removed. Perhaps our ancestors realized this. At 
any rate Camperdown is one of the few battles recorded 
by date on “ Success to the British Navy ” glasses, and 
Admiral Duncan shares with Nelson the honour of 
specific mention on commemorative glasses. 

And that brings us to the most spectacular victory of 
all, recalled by a host of glasses of varying dates: Trafalgar, 
October 21, 1805 (Fig. XII). We find Nelson’s 
portrait, his famous signal ‘‘ England Expects ” his 
Victory and his victories: Aboukir, Copenhagen, and 
Trafalgar, in various combination, and then a few months 
later his funeral car. Last of all his records is one engraved 
with H.M.S. Nelson as she appeared at her launch in 
1814 (Fig. XIII). She is the only ship shown in an un- 
finished state so far as I can note, and although the 
largest man-of-war ever built in England, was still only 
of 2617 tons, 126 guns and goo men. One hundred years 
later the displacement had risen tenfold, but the comple- 
ment of men carried showed relatively little change. 





* Bristol Privateers and Ships of War. Commander J. W. Damer Powell, 
J. W. Arrowsmith Ltd. 
* The Duke of Cornwall, Capt. Jenkins, has since been recorded. 


As if we had not already enough on our hands, 
somehow we added America to our foes in 1812. It is 
easy to criticize the mishandling of that dispute, but it 
was not so easy in those days to handle one at all. It 
seems that that particular war started before it had formally 
begun and went on after it had formally stopped. And 
to match these mistakes I have a majestic rolling pin 
decorated in brave colours with the Endymion and 
President duel, and it is dated 1811, four years before 
the encounter took place! With the object of attacking 
our commerce, the President slipped out of New York 
on January 14, 1815. An accident having reduced her 
normal speed, the Endymion, of the British blockading 
squadron, was able next day to compel her to turn and 
fight. The President sustained considerable damage 
before shooting away her lighter adversary’s sails, which 
caused her to drop out. The action, however, allowed two 
smaller British vessels to close and the President struck. 
The whole fight took place in the dark. 

We turned from privateers to Navy ships and must 
conclude with some reference to the merchant fleet of 
Napoleonic times. The records of privateers are relatively 
few compared with those operating in the Seven Years 
War, for instance. No doubt the line-of-battle ships were 
getting too powerful for any private man-of-war. But 
if paper records are fewer, glass records are more 
numerous. They are practically all on the rummers, 
large or small, of the period. 

The other vessels range from an unnamed square- 
rigged three-masted man-of-war and a seemingly unarmed 
similar ship, the David (Fig. XIV), to single-masted sloops. 
Some carry a name or monogram, some merely the ship’s 
name, and others no legend at all. It seems a matter of 
speculation what part these vessels played. After allowing 
for the pride of ownership of many small coasting 
vessels, there remains a nucleus of what were surely ships 
of importance, but curiously anonymous. Some may 
have been veritable ‘‘ runners,’”’ that is to say vessels so 
fast and handy that they could be allowed to proceed 
without convoy. They are not seén to carry any armament, 
however, and I hazard a guess that some at least were 
designed for blockade running—but who is now to say 
what blockade ? 

To finish a warlike series on a peaceful note, there 
is an 1815 coin glass (Fig. XV) commemorating the 
Second Treaty of Paris. Britannia, seated, holds in her 
right hand a trident and in the left an olive branch. In 
the background is a calmly sailing ship at sea. As in the 
past, so again will the armed vessels of His Majesty’s 
Navy give peace and the freedom of the seas to all those 
who desire it, and to those who do not, they will give an 
ever-increasing hostility. 


The Editor of APOLLO invites articles and letters 
on all topics which may be of interest to collectors 
and connoisseurs, and which should, if possible, be 
accompanied by photographs suitable for reproduction. 


The APoLLo Magazine is warmly welcomed by friends 
at home and abroad, and particularly by those serving 
their country overseas. 

The inset Subscription Form should be used by those 
wishing to make this very acceptable gift and link with 
culture. 
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Fig. XII. A PUNCH BOWL with a gilt rim showing Fig. XIII. A RUMMER OF 1814, commemorating 
Nelson’s flag-ship the Victory the launch of H.M.S. Nelson, 2617 tons, then the largest 
warship ever built in England 





Fig. XIV. A square-based RUMMER showing a Fig. XV. RUMMER, the stem containing a coin 
vessel of the Napoleonic wars of 1815, commemorating the Second Treaty of Paris 
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JAMES COLLINSON 


BY THOMAS BODKIN 





Fig. I. ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY 


By JAMES COLLINSON 


Johannesburg Municipal Gallery 


EW people remember nowadays that James Collin- 
Fk son was one of the seven original members of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. William Michael 
Rossetti, its chief historian, does little more than mention 
him in the long series of detailed and discursive volumes 
which he devoted to the doings of the Rossetti family and 
their friends. When he does it is with ill-disguised dislike. 
Yet Collinson was introduced to the Brotherhood by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti as “‘a born stunner,” and was 
accepted cordially on equal terms as a colleague by the 
two other painter members, William Holman Hunt and 
John Everett Millais. His first important picture, “‘ The 
Charity Boy’s Debut,” had been hung at the Royal 
Academy exhibition, winning much praise, in 1847, more 
than a year before the formation of the Brotherhood. 
Collinson, the exact date of whose birth is not known, 
was then about twenty-two years old and senior, there- 
fore, to all his youthful fellow members. He was the 
orphan son of a bookseller who kept a shop at Mansfield 
in Nottinghamshire and whose other son, Charles, 
afterwards carried on the family trade. It was evidently 
a prosperous one, for his mother and sister lived 
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comfortably at Pleasely Hill in the neighbourhood, where 
they welcomed the painter’s friends on frequent visits. 
James migrated to London with a sufficient income and 
became a fellow-pupil with Rossetti and Holman Hunt 
at the Academy schools. No portrait of him survives, 
but William Rossetti describes him as “‘ small and rather 
dumpy, with a thick neck ; his face intelligent enough, 
but in no wise handsome.” Holman Hunt writes that 
‘“‘in person he was tame and sleepy, in figure light and 
small.”” By temperament he is said to have been lethargic 
and to have lacked humour. Yet he must have possessed 
considerable charm and personality, despite William 
Rossetti’s judgment that “ he was not the sort of man 
to excite the ardent emotions of friendship ” ; for Hunt 
gave an amusing account in 1905 of a nocturnal walk, 
taken nearly sixty years before, on which he and the 
other members of the Brotherhood had dragged the 
reluctant Collinson over the countryside near London, 
declaring: ‘‘ The long night stands out in my memory 
ever clear, precious and surprising, though many midnight 
skies have since in distant lands revolved over my wander- 
ing steps.” 
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Dante Gabriel, Collinson’s sponsor to the Brother- 
hood, seems to have been his closest friend among them. 
He visited him constantly in his lodgings and wrote him 
many letters, in one of which, dated 26th October, 1849, 
he describes at length his impressions of pictures by van 
Eyck and Memling, which he was then seeing for the 
first time on a tour with Hunt through Flanders. In two 
of his early sonnets Collinson is mentioned by name : 
those beginning 


“* Woolner and Stephens, Collinson, Millais 
And my first brother, each and every one, 
What portion is theirs now beneath the sun 
Which, even as here in England makes to-day ? ”’ 


and 


““ The hop-shop is shut up: the night doth wear. 
Here, early, Collinson this evening fell 
‘Into the gulfs of sleep’” . . . 


Collinson sought and found models for Dante Gabriel, 
in particular the girl who sat for the head of the Angel 
in the “‘ Girlhood of the Virgin Mary ”’ and the boy 
who sat for the figure of the Infant Jesus in the unfinished 
drawing of the “ Passover in the Holy Family.” 

It was not till 1904 that William Rossetti first hinted 
publicly the reason of his distaste for Collinson, in the 
memoir of Christina with which he prefaced her Poetical 
Works. A couple of years later, in his Reminiscences, 
he becomes more explicit, telling us that Collinson, before 
he knew of him as an artist, used to frequent Christ 
Church, Albany Street, ‘‘ where he was remarked by my 
female relatives for his heedful and devout bearing.” 
Soon afterwards he was introduced to Christina, then 
aged seventeen, with whom he fell immediately in love. 
As he had in the meantime, through the influence of 
Cardinal Wiseman, become a Catholic, Christina declined 
his proposal. Collinson, made wretched by this refusal, 
was shaken in his faith, resumed his attendance at an 
Anglican place of worship, and renewed his suit as being 
no longer a Catholic. He was thereupon accepted. The 
engagement lasted about two years: and occasional 
references in Christina’s letters to her family show, 
despite their typically Victorian restraint, that she was 
deeply in love. None of her letters to Collinson has 
survived. 

When he reaffirmed his faith in the Catholic Church 
in 1850 and resigned from the Brotherhood, Christina 
broke off the engagement. William admits that he does 
not know what was her precise point of view, but con- 
jectures that, though she had certainly no strong pre- 
judices against Catholics, she may have been influenced 
by the consideration that cases of conscience would be 
sure to arise for her if there were children of the marriage. 
He goes on to tell us that “‘ being of a highly sensitive 
nature, and feeling keenly for him as well as for herself, 
she suffered much in forming and maintaining her 
resolve. The blight was on her heart and her spirits, 
and the delicacy of health which had already settled 
down upon her increased visibly. I remember that one 
day—it may have been within four months after the 
breaking-off of the engagement—she happened to see 
Collinson in the neighbourhood of Regent’s Park, and 
she fainted away in the street.” 


COLLINSON 


In a pathetic letter, dated 8th August, 1850, from 
Brighton, where she had probably gone to recuperate, 
she writes : 


** My dear William, 

“Seized with my usual longing for news, I as usual 
resort to you; somewhat ashamed indeed of the empty 
letter system, yet not enough to make me give it up. 


“* Have you seen the St. Elizabeth lately? And do you 
yet know what is to be done with the figure of the old woman 
whose position was not liked? Whilst I am here, if you can 
manage without too much trouble, I wish you would find 
out whether Mr. Collinson is as delicate as he used to be ; 
you and Gabriel are my resources, and you are by far the 
more agreeable. 

“I direct this to the Excise that Mamma may not know 
of it. Do not be shocked at the concealment; this letter 
would not give her much pleasure. Do have patience both 
with the trouble I occasion you and with myself. I am 
ashamed of this note, yet want courage to throw it away ; 
so must despatch it in its dreary emptiness with the sincere 
love of Your &c.” 


“St. Elizabeth’ was the picture entitled “ St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary,”’ on which Collinson was then at 
work. (Fig. I). It was his only picture in the romantic 
pre-Raphaelite spirit, and illustrates an episode from 
Charles Kingsley’s verse drama, “‘ The Saint’s Tragedy.” 
Christina refers to it in several other letters: and it was 
much admired when it was exhibited, in 1851, at the 
Portland Gallery. She herself wrote a poem on St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, evidently inspired by it, in the 
November of 1850, the year of its completion. Though 
William Rossetti contents himself with the comment 
that “‘ it was interesting up to a certain point,”’ Christina, 
in 1889, records that ‘ Gabriel spoke (at Herne Bay, 
1877) with considerable esteem of the ‘ St. Elizabeth,’ 
thinking in whose hands it might be.’’ It represents the 
Queen casting away her crown at the foot of the crucifix 
in the interior of an incongruous neo-Gothic church, 
painted from studies which Collinson had made in the 
Brompton Oratory. Its whereabouts remained unknown 
till it was rediscovered, admired, and bought for fifty 
pounds, about twenty-five years ago, by Henry Tonks 
and Robert Ross for the Municipal Gallery at Johannes- 
burg where it now hangs. 

Collinson’s letter of resignation from the Brother- 
hood was written on the Whit Monday of 1850, soon 
after the opening of the Royal Academy exhibition, where 
his picture “‘ Answering the Emigrant’s Letter ’’ was 
exhibited “‘ at a height where all its merits are lost.” 
This was the first exhibition in which the pre-Raphaelites 
had to bear the full brunt of savage and ignorant criticism. 
No less a genius than Charles Dickens led the attack with 
a bitter and silly denunciation of “‘ The Carpenter’s 
Shop ”’ by Millais. Collinson’s timid spirit expresses 
itself rather incoherently. His letter runs: 


“* Dear Gabriel, 

“I feel that, as a sincere Catholic, I can no longer allow 
myself to be called a P.R.B. in the brotherhood sense of the 
term, or to be connected in any way with the magazine. 
Perhaps this determination to withdraw myself from the 
Brotherhood is altogether a matter of feeling. I am uneasy 
about it. I love and reverence God’s faith, and I love His 
holy Saints ; and I cannot bear any longer the self-accusation 
that, to gratify a little vanity, I am helping to dishonour 
them, and lower their merits, if not absolutely to bring 
their sanctity into ridicule. I cannot blame anyone but 
myself. Whatever may be my thoughts with regard to their 
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Fig. II. 


FOR SALE By JAMES COLLINSON 
From the collection of Thomas Bodkin 


works, I am sure that all the P.R.B.s have both written and 
painted conscientiously; it was for me to have judged 
beforehand whether I could conscientiously, as a Catholic, 
assist in spreading the artistic opinions of those who are 
not. I reverence—indeed almost idolize—what I have seen 
of the pre-Raphael painters ; and this chiefly because they 
fill my heart and mind with that divine faith which could 
alone animate them to give up their intellect and time and 
labour so as they did, and all for His glory who, they could 
never forget, was the Eternal, although he had once humbled 
Himself to the form of man, that man might be clothed 
with and know and love His divinity. I have been influenced 
by no one in this matter; and indeed it is not from any 
angry or jealous feeling that I wish to be no longer a P.R.B., 
and I trust you will (here there is a tear in the paper) but 
believe me affectionately yours, 
: * JAMES COLLINSON 

** P.S.—Please do not attempt to change my mind.” 


We may fairly guess that his resignation was occasioned 
far less by the unpopularity which the Brotherhood had 
incurred than by their joint private repudiation of 
revealed religion. William Rossetti cautiously says 
nothing of this curious episode, but Holman Hunt, in 
his “‘ Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood,’’ quotes their fantastic declaration : 


““ We, the undersigned, declare that the following list of 
Immortals constitutes the whole of our Creed, and that 
there exists no other Immortality than what is centred in 
their names and in the names of their contemporaries, in 
whom this list is reflected :—’’ 


Then followed fifty-seven names, including the 
Cavalier Pugliesi, the Author of Stories after Nature, 


Fig. III. TO LET 
From the collection of Thomas Bodkin 


By JAMES COLLINSON 


Joan of Arc, Mrs. Browning, the Author of the Book of 
Job, Shakespeare and Kosciusko. Twenty-two of these 
are distinguished by the addition of a number of stars, 
ranging to the four which were awarded to Jesus Christ. 
Shakespeare and the Author of Job are alone in getting 
three each. The Author of Stories after Nature was 
given one. 

While he remained a member of the Brotherhood 
Collinson had played his part in all their activities, and 
his picture “‘ Italian Image Boys at a Roadside Ale 
House,”” which appeared in the Royal Academy exhibi- 
tion of 1849, with Rossetti’s ‘‘ Girlhood of the Virgin 
Mary,” Hunt’s “ Rienzi Swearing Revenge over his 
Brother’s Corpse,’’ and Millais’s “‘ Lorenzo at the 
House of Isabella,’’ bore, like these, the then uncompre- 
hended letters P.R.B. A blank-verse poem by him 
entitled ‘“‘ The Child Jesus, a Record Typical of the 
Five Sorrowful Mysteries,” was printed in the forefront 
of the second number of “ The Germ” in February 
1850, with an etched frontispiece illustration, the only 
etching that he ever produced, entitled ‘‘ Ex ore infantium 
et lactentium perfectisti laudem.’”’ William Rossetti 
deprecates the poem as “ rather long,” though admitting 
that its author “ was not without poetical feeling, and 
even possessed some poetical aptitude.’’ Dante Gabriel, 
a better and more generous judge, described it in a 
letter to his mother as “a very first-rate affair’’; and 
the Journal of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood for 
the 11th February, 1850, records that “ Millais has 
very high accounts, from Oxford and elsewhere, of the 
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Fig. IV. THE NEW BONNET 





COLLINSON 


By JAMES COLLINSON 


Private collection 


estimation in which Collinson’s poem is held.’ It 
was his only published poem, and has only once been 
reprinted: in the anthology entitled ‘‘ The Painter 
Poets,” selected by Kinneton Parkes. The unprejudiced 
who read it will feel bound to admit that it is a work of 
rare competence and tenderness, far superior to the 
general run of Pre-Raphaelite poetry, except that 
produced by their one true poet, Dante Gabriel 
himself. 

Towards the end of 1852 or early in 1853 Collinson 
sold his easel, lay-figure and painting materials, and 
went to the Jesuit House at Stoneyhurst to study for the 
priesthood, according to Hunt, but as a working brother 
according to William Rossetti. He soon proved to have 
no vocation. William Bell Scott writes that “at the 
seminary they set Collinson to clean the boots as an 
apprenticeship in humility and obedience. They did 
not want him as a priest ; they were already getting tired 
of that species of convert, so he left, turned to painting 
again, and disappeared.”” On May 11th, 1855, Dante 
Gabriel writes excitedly to William Allingham: ‘What 
do you think? Collinson is back in London and has 
2 pictures in the R.A. The Jesuits have found him 
fittest for painting, and have restored him to an eager 
world,” 

About this time he married a sister-in-law of the 


painter John Rogers Herbert, R.A., himself a convert 
to Catholicism, by whom he had, according to William 
Rossetti, writing in 1906, “‘I think, only one child, a 
son, who may be now living.”” He continued to paint 
till 1870, exhibiting fairly regularly at the Royal Academy, 
where in all he showed seventeen pictures. He also 
contributed to the exhibitions of the Society of British 
Artists, of which he was a member, and to those of the 
British Institution. William Rossetti describes him as 
‘a domestic painter with subjects of the anecdotal or 
semi-humorous kind in low life.” Judging by the titles 
of his pictures this is not unfair. Typical ones are: “* The 
Writing Lesson,” “‘ Mr. Oriel is of the Pointed Gothic 
School while Old Slocum is of the Good Old Tawny 
Port Wine School—Thackeray,”’ ‘“‘ The Blind Basket- 
Maker,” ‘‘ Sisters of Charity teaching Blind Girls to 
Sing,” “‘A Son of the Soil,” “‘ Finding the Lessons,” 
and ‘A Créche.” He never returned to the manner 
of his ‘ Saint Elizabeth of Hungary,” though the 
Pre-Raphaelite Journal for March 6th, 1850, records 
“Collinson . . . after this year . . . has made up 
his mind to cut the Wilkie style of art for the early 
Christian.” 

During his later life he lost contact with his early 
painter friends, and does not seem to have enjoyed much 
success in his profession. We have no information as to 
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Fig. V. THE EMIGRATION SCHEME 


By JAMES COLLINSON 


In the collection of Mrs. William King 


why he ceased to exhibit after 1870. It may well be 
that his powers failed. A little picture, signed and dated 
by him in 1865, entitled “‘ Bleeding a Freshman,” 
depicting schoolboys tricking a new-comer out of pos- 
session of his belongings, which was sold at Christie’s on 
July 31st, 1936, showed a remarkable deterioration from 
the standard of his earlier works. 

These are highly accomplished technically. Hunt 
writes of the ‘“‘ Charity Boy’s Début ”’: “‘ The pencilling 
was phenomenally painstaking throughout.” Ruskin 
described “‘ The Writing Lesson,’’ shown at the Academy 
exhibition of 1855, as “‘a very careful and beautiful 
study . . . a good piece of work throughout, and there 
are not many pictures in the room of which this can 
be said.” 

Nothing by him seems to have been publicly exhibited 
for nearly fifty years after 1870, with the exception of 
his little portrait of Christina, which he painted during 
their engagement, and which was lent to the Glasgow 
Exhibition of 1901 by William Rossetti. In 1919 his 
work began to reappear, when his picture “‘ To Let,” 
one of a pair entitled “‘ To Let ” and “ For Sale,”” which 
were first shown in the Academy exhibition of 1857, was 
lent to the City of Birmingham Art Gallery. (Figs. II 
and III). Both were lent a year later to the Dublin 
Municipal Gallery of Modern Art and to the exhibition 


of Victorian Life organized by the Leicester Galleries in 
the summer of 1937, and the exhibition of Victorian 
pictures held in the autumn of the same year at Birming- 
ham. In the Leicester Galleries exhibition there were 
also to be seen “‘ The Emigration Scheme ” and “‘ The 
New Bonnet.” (Figs. IV and V.) “‘ The New Bonnet ” 
was lent afterwards to the exhibition at Birmingham, and 
“The Emigration Scheme,” acquired in the meantime 
by Mrs. William King, hung in the Winter exhibition 
of the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1938-39. Collinson 
began again to be talked about, for these works are not 
only of genuine historic interest but also of great esthetic 
charm. Their draughtsmanship is excellent, their colour 
schemes singularly rich and pleasing, their composition 
skilful and complicated. They are all, moreover, in an 
astonishingly perfect condition of preservation. 

““ The Emigration Scheme ”’ depicts the interior of 
a cottage, where a small boy, aged about twelve, reads 
from a paper entitled “‘ Australian News ”’ to his assembled 
family. The varied range of expressions on the faces of 
the seven characters is shrewdly observed and rendered 
without undue sentiment or emphasis. The many 
objects with which the room is crammed are painted 
with a meticulous care that recalls the best work of the 
XVIIth century minor Dutch masters. ‘“ The New 
Bonnet ” shows the interior of a room in a better-class 
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Fig. VI. GOOD FOR ACOLD. Engraved by W. H. Simmons 
after JAMES COLLINSON 


cottage, where a young girl, surrounded by admiring 
relations, tries on a gay bonnet which has just come from 
the milliner, while her whiskered admirer stands on the 
garden step outside ready and eager to carry her off in 
his gig to the local races. 

“To Let’ and “ For Sale’’ seem to have been 
Collinson’s most popular productions. Replicas of them 
from his hand, with very slight deviations in detail, 
entitled respectively “‘ The Bazaar” and “‘ The Land- 
lady,’’ are to be found in the Graves Art Gallery at 
Sheffield, to which they were presented by the founder, 
Alderman J. G. Graves; and a version of “‘ For Sale,”’ 
entitled ‘‘ The Empty Purse,” is in the Tate Gallery, 
where it was presented in 1919 by Robert Ross. Their 
style was probably suggested by a similar type of work, 
W. P. Frith’s oval picture entitled “ Sherry, Sir?” 
which had a great financial success in the early eighteen- 
fifties, through the engraving by Frank Holl, and is still 
used as an advertisement. ‘‘ For Sale” represents a 
young girl, aged about twenty, in a voluminous grey 
taffeta crinoline and a Quaker bonnet tied in a huge 
carmine bow under her chin. She stands in front of a 
stall at some country bazaar organized, as appears from 
a yellow handbill, for St. Bride’s Church by Lady 
Dorcas, where she tries to vend a typical collection of 
mid-Victorian domestic articles including small religious 
prints, wax flowers under glass, wool-embroidered slip- 
pers, a rag doll, a feather duster, and little bottles of 
bear’s grease and Eau de Cologne. “‘ To Let” depicts 
a lady of more mature charms clad in a sober black velvet 


COLLINSON 


bodice and silk dress who wears a wedding ring and 
pulls up a Venetian blind disclosing a label offering 
furnished apartments. The window-sill is ornamented 
with an old-fashioned wire jardiniére carrying a camellia, 
an arum lily and a hydrangea. The two figures are on 
exactly the same scale, and face each other at the same 
angle. Careful repetition in each picture of identical 
notes of carmine and light green show that the artist was 
greatly concerned to produce works which would make 
a good pair of pendants. The critic of The Times des- 
cribing them when shown at the Leicester Galleries 
exhibition, wrote: ‘‘ There are hints . . . in the pair of 
pictures “‘ For Sale ” and “‘ To Let,’’ by James Collinson, 
for example, that some Victorian artists had pretty 
shrewd notions about comparative iniquity.”’ This 
interpretation of the artist’s theme may well have been 
suggested at the time of their first exhibition and explains, 
perhaps, the alternative titles given by the scrupulous 
Collinson to his replicas. 

These two pictures have a family resemblance to 
another entitled ‘‘ Good for a Cold,” which has long 
since disappeared, and which represents a pretty house- 
maid knocking at a bedroom door beside which hangs a 
barometer, indicating stormy weather, above a heap of 
fisherman’s gear. She carries over her arm a heavy 
blanket and a night-cap, and, on a silver salver, a bowl 
of gruel and a bottle of physic. (Fig. VI). This was 
engraved in line by W. H. Simmons, and published on 
August 1st, 1857, by Lloyd Brothers & Co., of 96, 
Gracechurch Street, London. It was entered for copy- 
right “according to the Act of Congress at the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of the Southern District of 
New York.”’ “‘ To Let” was engraved, obviously as a 
companion piece, by W. T. Davey, and published 
on the 1st of February in the following year, but 
not copyrighted in America. No other pictures by 
Collinson seem ever to have been reproduced in 
engraving. 

His death, which took place in London on the 4th of 
January, 1881, was scarcely mentioned in the contemporary 
newspapers and art magazines. He had been long 
forgotten by most people. But Christina continued to 
remember him, and recorded in her mother’s diary on 
April 7th, 1881: ‘‘ Heard of the death of Mary Collin- 
son, within three months after the death of her brother 
James.” 

William Rossetti tells us that, happening to meet 
Collinson in later life, he “‘ found from his conversation 
that his religious zeal had then very greatly abated ”’ ; 
and Hunt, who last met him one night in the street in 
or about 1863, says: ‘‘ I gathered that he was no longer 
a convert to any special church, but since then I have 
been assured that he died a good Catholic. Certainly he 
had more reason to feel the pure and sweet peace of an 
innocent life than many more daring men may enjoy at 
the end of their days.” 

There is no picture by him in any public gallery 
in Great Britain except those at Sheffield and in the 
Tate. Scholars of the history of British Art might 
profitably search for the many that are missing, for 
those which are extant indicate clearly that most of the 
others must be far from deserving the obscurity into 
which they have for so long and so unaccountably 
fallen. 
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LONG CASE AND 
BRACKET CLOCKS 


“AHE interest that an individual must feel in the 
possession of one or more old clocks is greatly 
increased by the fact that the names of the actual 

makers and the history of the best-known of them have 
been recorded, and some details of the lives of the lesser 
known or less expert makers can also be traced. Par- 
ticulars of the lives of these artists and mechanicians 
have been accumulated by the Clockmakers’ Company, 
which men could join after they had served their five or 
seven years’ apprenticeship. The Company was incor- 
porated in 1631, and it still exists, though it does not 
hold the position with the craftsmen that it did, due in 
part to the impossibility of prohibiting the importation 
of cheap clocks and watches from abroad. Perhaps 
this short illustrated article will induce more people to 
give thought to the subject, and follow in the footsteps 





BRACKET CLOCK, by Dan Quare, London, 
13 in. over handle 
Belonging to Percy Webster, 17 Queen Street, Mayfair 


of a collector who, a few weeks ago, paid £1,000 for a 
long case clock, naturally by a great maker, requiring, 
as one might expect, an annual winding only. The 
collecting of old things and antiques is very fascinating, 
and clocks with the makers’ name adds, is it to be won- 
dered, to its value for all times. Silver of all sizes, perhaps, 
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comes first, with its thousands of marked pieces; then 
clocks and watches; Oriental china for its marvellous 
beauty and age, and English china showing the marks 
of the works and in a few cases the actual artist ; but 
there is something very exceptional about a clock designed 
and built, say, two hundred and fifty years ago, and still 





LONG CASE, LONG CASE, by Joseph 
by Thomas Tompion, Windmills, of London, 1671 
8 ft. 2 in. Belonging to M. Harris and 


Belonging to Percy 
Webster, 17 Queen 
Street, Mayfair 


Sons, 44-52 New Oxford Street, 
W.C.1 
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BRACKET, Green and Gold Lacquer, by Aylmer 
or Thomas Stopes, 1740 
Belonging to M. Harris and Sons, 44-52 New Oxford 
Street, W.C.1 





BRACKET, by Berthoud and Favre, 1727-1817 
Belonging to Frank Partridge and Sons, 26 King Street, 
St. James’s 


running with very little renovation. At the moment, 
with judicious searching, one can obtain fine examples, 
and the names of a few of the best-known of over ten 
thousand known makers, together with other details, may 
not be amiss. Nicholas Cratzer, astronomer to Henry 
VIII, was a Bavarian and a friend of the great Holbein, 
who found time to design the cases and do the decoration 
of clocks and sundials apparently for Cratzer. Bartholo- 
mew Newsam was clockmaker to Queen Elizabeth, 1572. 
David Ramsay, in the early XVIIth century, was of par- 
ticular renown, and his work is to be found in the South 
Kensington and British Museums. Edward Barlow, 1636, 
was the inventor of the rack repeating striking works for 
clocks. Then comes Thomas Tompion, the so-called 
father of English watchmaking, who was born in 1638, and 
whose offices were in Fleet Street where the Daily News, 
that once great paper, had its headquarters. It is hardly 
necessary to say much about him, as his history is so 
well known ; he was, of course, the leading watchmaker 
at the Court of Charles II. He raised the performance 
of time-keeping generally, and was successful in increasing 
the importance of the inside of watches and clocks to 
such an extent that they became world-renowned. One 
of his collaborators was his favourite pupil, George 
Graham, who continued when Tompion finished. 
Tompion was principally a clockmaker, but late in life BRACKET, in Ebony Case, by Thomas Tompion, 
made watches as well, and in 1675 made one for Charles II. London, 1695 

The work of this great genius is to be found in public Belonging to James Oakes, 37 Bury Street, St. James's 
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LONG CASE by John 
Wise, London, 1685 
Belonging to James Oakes, 
37 Bury Street, St. James's 


LONG CASE by Thomas 
Bolton, 1685 
Belonging to S. W. Wolsey, 
71-72 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1 


and royal collections throughout the country. Graham, who 
was a Cumberland man, was apprenticed to Henry Aske 
before he joined Tompion, with whom he remained until 
Tompion died, and to whom Tompion left his business. 
Daniel Quare, one of the other great makers, considered 
to be second to none, was a contemporary of Tompion, 
and his works are to be found in the British Museum, 
Windsor Castle, and—one of his most celebrated—at 
Hampton Court. There are so many great clockmakers 
of the past that in a limited space it is difficult to mention 
even those whose names have become familiar. Per- 
haps it is hardly believable, as we have already mentioned, 
that records exist of over ten thousand makers who have 
been members of the Clockmakers’ Company. The 
following must, however, be named: the Knibb family, 
1663-90; John Ellicott, a Cornwall man who became 


a member in 1696 ; John Harrison, a Yorkshireman born 
in 1693, but who did not settle down in London until 
he was over 40; John Arnold, born in 1736, a Cornwall 
man who became a very famous character in the world 
of horologists ; and last, but not least, we must mention 
Thomas Earnshaw, a Midlander of the middle of the 
XVIIIth century, who was a little too trustworthy in 
giving his improvements in chronometers into the hands 
of friends. At the present time one can obtain fine 
examples of many of the best-known makers at reason- 





BRACKET, late XVIIth century, by Jonathan Puller, of London 


Belonging to H. M. Lee and Sons, Ryde House, Ripley, 


Surrey 


able prices. Those illustrated here, in the possession of 
reputable dealers, can be purchased at prices which, in 
addition to the pleasure they will give of personal owner- 
ship, may realize, when they again come to be sold, 
considerably more than was paid for them. 

Percy Webster, now of 17 Queen Street, Mayfair, is 
quite rightly considered to be the leading house in this 
country for old clocks, and the two which we illustrate 
from his collection are typical of what one is always able 
to find in his galleries. The bracket clock is of small 
size, by Dan Quare, London ; the case, ebony veneered 
on oak, decorated with mercurial gilt escutcheons and 
handle, etc.; oblong mercurial gilt dial with unusual 
corner-pieces; “‘ Peeping Tom” or swing piece; two 
subsidiary dials at top, “ regulation ” and “ strike silent ”’ ; 
pierced and blue steel hands ; 8-day striking movement 
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TRES PETITE CLOCK, by Smith, of Reading, SMALL REPEATER, Bracket, by Tompion and Bangor 
12 in. Belonging to Clowes and Jauncey, 62 Beauchamp Place, 
Belonging to Owen Evan-Thomas, Ltd., 20 Dover S.W.3 
Street, W.1 





BRACKET, by Wm. Speakman, London, circa 1700, with illustration of the inside plate and name 
Belonging to J. R. Cookson, Kendal 
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LONG CASE, by Andrew 
Brown, of Edinburgh, 1675 


Belonging to John Bell of 
Aberdeen and Glasgow 


LONG CASE, by J. 
Drabble, of London, 1710 


Belonging to Brufords of 
241 High Street, Exeter, 
and Eastbourne 


with pull repeating action on the same principle as em- 
ployed by Thomas Tompion ; and engraved back plate. 
The long case clock is a Thomas Tompion, Londini Fecit, 
No. 305. The case is veneered on oak, finely marked over 
walnut ; its 11-inch dial is mercurial gilded with Indian 
head spandrels and raised silvered circles ; pierced steel 
handle ; 8-day striking movement with outside locking 
plate ; bolt and shuttle maintaining power. M. Harris 
and Sons, in their great showrooms, have, as all the world 
knows, antiques of every kind, and the two clocks we 
illustrate from their stock give a small idea of what they 
can show. The bracket, so-called, though mistitled from 
the commencement, as they were simply made. of this 
size for convenience in moving from one room to another, 
is an early Georgian, with chased brass dial and silver 


circle in green and gold lacquer case in the Persian style, 
the works being by Aylmer Stopes about 1740. It is 
felt that this clock is, however, earlier than this date, 
and may be by Thomas Stopes, who was a maker about 
1710. The long case by Joseph Windmills, of London, 
circa 1671, has a brass dial, a walnut case with seaweed 
marquetry panels and square hood with pilaster angles. 
Windmills was master of the Clockmaker’s Company, 
1702-3. Frank Partridge and Sons can also show 
antiques of every kind, and the clock illustrated is a very 
beautiful piece, in red lacquer decorated with floral 
design in gold enriched with fine ormolu mounts ; 
pierced and chased ormolu panels on ends and on 
pilasters, and scrolled ormolu feet. The door is elabo- 
rately pierced in top corners and the dial similarly in the 
four corners, with calendar and change dial above and 
maker’s name, Berthoud and Favre, Londini, 1727 to 
1807, engraved between the movement; strikes hours 





INN or PARLIAMENTARY CLOCK by 
James Wilson, of London 


Belonging to Chas. Angell, 34 Milsom Street, 
Bath 


and quarters, and tells day and month ; the great collector 
Wallace believed in this maker, as three by him are in 
Hertford Square. James Oakes, of Bury Street, deals 
nearly exclusively in clocks and watches, and the two we 
illustrate are worthy of him. The long case by John Wise 
of London, about 1685, has a 10-inch dial, and oyster- 
shell walnut case with marquetry panels inlaid various 
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woods and ivory; the bracket is in an ebony case by 
Thomas Tompion, London, date about 1695. It has 
four subsidiary dials: No. 1, strike and silent; No. 2, 
pendulum regulator ; Nos. 3 and 4, pendulum lock and 
release. These dials operate two arms fixed to the back 
plate, and when set to lock they hold the pendulum firm 
so that the clock can be moved about without damage. 
The oak case clock, certainly a very rare timepiece, was 
lately in the possession of S. W. Wolsey, of Buckingham 
Gate ; it can be dated roughly about 1685—James II— 
as the cresting, spirally twisted supports, pierced frieze 








TALL CLOCK, by S. Northcote, 
of Plymouth, 1745 


Belonging to Hampton and Sons, 
Pall Mall East, S.W.1 
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GRANDFATHER, by J. and 
R. Buckley, of Hartshead 
Belonging to R. F. Lock of 88-91 

Petty France, S.W.1 


CASE AND BRACKET CLOCKS 


with tulip and foliage, all features of this period, indicate. 
The maker is a Thomas Bolton, but for some reason or 
other he does not give his town, which is a pity, as the 
clock is a fine specimen of work. The carved cresting to 
the hood is rare, and the piece has every appearance cf 
having been made by Bolton for scme wealthy land- 
owner, and it is therefore not surprising to know that it 
came from Edgeworth Manor, Cirencester. Evan- 
Thomas, of Dover Street, has permitted us to illustrate 
a nice clock by Smith, of Reading, ebonized ormolu 
face gilt and silvered; it was made about 1750, and 





HEAD, in walnut, dial by J. Drew, 1684 


Belonging to Cecil A. Halliday, 86 High Street, 
Oxford 


is delightfully small, only 12 inches. The 
bracket clock which H. M. Lee and Sons, of 
Ripley, have permitted us to illustrate is a fine 
piece of the late XVIIth century. The case is 
of oak veneered with ebony, the 8-day move- 
ment being by Jonathan Puller, of London, 
who had his place of business in Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street. He was well known to 
collectors, and was elected a member of the 
Clockmaker’s Company in 1683. This clock of 
his is remarkable for the beautifully executed 
silver plaques with which the case is decorated, 
the spandrels on the dial also being of silver, 
which adds to its value, as it is unusual for 
clocks of this period to have such elaborate 
mounts. The long case one shown by that fine 
old Devon House, Brufords, of Exeter, is an 
early one, 1710, the maker being J. Drabble, of 
London, a noted Queen Anne clock maker. 
The clock that Mr. Cookson would like you 
to see by the Lakes, Kendal, is a rare model 
by Wm. Speakman, London, master of the 
Clockmaker’s Company, 1701-10. In a walnut 
case it strikes the hours and shows the dates. Mr. 
John Bell, of Aberdeen and Glasgow, only too 








SMALL LONG CASE, by Wm. 
GRANDFATHER, Underwood, of Westminster, 

by John Wise, London 1720 
Belonging to C. and D. Belonging to C. H. Fox and 


O'Donoghue, Torquay Sons, 67 Ship Street, Brighton 
naturally has sent in a photo of one by a Scotch maker, 
Andrew Brown, of Edinburgh ; this man was a Freeman 
of the Corporation of Hammermen, 1675. The case 
is in walnut inlaid with simple lines in the prevailing 
geometrical design of the period, 8-day striking brass 
dial and silvered. The small repeating clock from Clowes 
and Jauncey, 62 Beauchamp Place, S.W.1, is a fine example 
of this class of clock, and has beautiful mounts and frets. 
By Tompion and Bangor, it has a repeating mechanism, 
finely engraved back plate and dial, and mercurial gilt 
mounts. R. F. Lock, of Petty France, has only a small 
number at the moment, but they include one by J. and 
R. Buckley, of Hartshead, 1800, which is in mahogany. 
This article would have lacked something, particularly 
to American readers, if one of the old inn clocks had not 
been included. It is in the possession of Chas. Angell, 
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of 34 Milsom Street, Bath, and most readers will recall 
that they are generally known as Parliament timepieces, 
as they are supposed to have come into use to get round 
the tax placed on clocks in private possession at the end 
of the XVIIIth century. This particular one is con- 
tained in a black and gold lacquered case with a painted 
panel on the door, and is by James Wilson, of London. 
They are usually found in old inns and coaching stations, 
but, as mentioned previously, there are very few now to 
be found in this country, as they appealed so strongly 





BRACKET CLOCK, by George Graham, 

rise and fall pendulum, strike and silent action 

Belonging to Warner and Green, 2 Banstead 
Road, Purley 


to our great collecting cousins over the water. Hamp- 
ton’s. of 9 Pall Mall, send a tall clock in walnut with 
an 8-day locking movement by S. Northcote, of Plymouth, 
1745; it has a silvered dial with chased brass spandel, date 
calendar and a second hand. The small grandfather 
belonging to C. and D. O’Donoghue, of Torquay, is by 
John Wise, Londini Fecit, and is in an ebonized case, 
with a 10-inch dial. C. H. Fox and Son, of Brighton, 
have recently come into possession of a very important 
long case clock. It is by Wm. Underwood, of West- 
minster, who was in his prime about 1720, the date of 
this interesting piece. We are very pleased to illustrate 
a head of a clock which Cecil A. Halliday, of Oxford, 
purchased recently. Of course it is a great pity that 
only this part apparently remains. It is in walnut ; the 
dial is by J. Drew, who became a member of the 
Clockmaker’s Company in 1684. The bracket clock 
illustrated, of Warner and Green, of Purley, is by Geo. 
Graham, and has a rise and fall pendulum and a strike 
silent action. This firm were in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
until recently. 


(We have to acknowledge our indebtedness to F. J. 
Britten's standard work on Clocks and Watches.) 
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SOME MILITARY FIGURES 
IN THE NAPOLEONIC WARS paar u 





VISCOUNT COMBERMERE 
Engraved by C. Turner after T. HEAPHy’s painting 


O Erskine’s tragic story, that of Sir Stapleton 
Cotton (1773-1865) provides a strong contrast. 
One need only give him his full title as Field- 
Marshal Sir Stapleton Cotton, Baron Combermere of 
Combermere Abbey, to gain an impression of the full 
flavour of his personality which our illustration reinforces. 
Cotton lived a long life; he died in his 93rd year. 
Born at Llanvenny Hall, Denbighshire, the old seat of 
his mother’s family, he was the son of a prodigal father 
“ ardently devoted to country pursuits.” In 1790 Cotton 
was 2nd Lieutenant in the 23rd Royal Welch Fusiliers. 
In 1793 he joined the Duke of York’s army and fought 
at Prémont and Cateau in 1794. In this year and at the 
age of only twenty-one he becamea Lieut.-Colonel. In 1796 
he commanded the advance guard of the forces sent from 
Capetown to Saldanha Bay, and in 1799 in India took 
part in the siege of Seringapatam. Called home by his 
father on account of the death of his elder brother in 
1800, he joined the Light Dragoons and married the 
beautiful daughter of the widow of the Duke of New- 
castle, afterwards married to General Catline Crawfurd. 
In 1806 he was returned as member for Newcastle ; 
but to his great distress his young wife died in the 
following year. In 1808 he was with a brigade composed 
of the 14th and 16th Dragoons at Vigo. In 1809 he was, 
until the arrival of Lieut.-General Payne, in command 
of the whole of the allied cavalry, distinguishing himself 


Part I of this article appeared in the March issue of APOLLO. 


at Talavera. His father’s death in 1810 caused him to 
return to England ; but though “ a baronet with a goodly 
estate, a man of fashion, well received in Society,”’ he 
preferred to pursue his military career, and rejoining the 
Army in the same year was appointed to the command of 
the First Division and afterwards of the whole of the 
allied cavalry. A good organizer, he covered the long 
retreat from Almeida to Torres Vedras from July to 
September, 1810, without losing a single wagon. He 
overthrew Soult’s rearguard in a “ brilliant affair ’’ at 
Llerena. He distinguished himself again in 1812 when 
he held Marmont’s entire army at bay. He led the famous 
charge of Le Marchant’s and Anson’s heavy brigades, 
being severely wounded by a chance volley from a 
Portuguese picket after the battle, and had to go home. 


Wellington wrote to his military secretary, Colonel 
Torrens, in this connection: ‘“ Sir Stapleton Cotton is 
gone home. He commands cavalry very well, indeed 
much better than some that might be sent to us and 
might be supposed cleverer than he.”” While at home 
he married his second wife, the daughter of Captain 
W. Fulke Greville, R.N. He then again returned to the 
theatre of war, commanding the allied cavalry through- 
out the ensuing campaigns in Spain and the South of 
France up to the peace, including the actions in the 
Pyrenees at Orthez and at Toulouse in 1814. 

On his return Cotton was raised to the peerage, but 
nevertheless fell somewhat in disfavour at Court because 
of a share in the gossip about Mrs. Fitzherbert. In 
consequence the command of the cavalry in Belgium was 
given to Lord Uxbridge, not to him. On the day after 
Waterloo, however, Wellington wrote: ‘‘ We must have 
Combermere, if he will come.’’ He came, and received 
the command of the whole allied cavalry in France, until 
the army of occupation was reduced and made his 
presence unnecessary. 

Thus ended his association with the Napoleonic Wars. 
Made General in 1825, Field-Marshal in 1855, he lived 
to be present at the wedding of the Prince of Wales in 
1863. 

Cotton in his prime is described as of moderate 
stature, sparsely built, an excellent horseman, splendid 
in dress—his uniform and horse-trappings declared to 
be worth 500 guineas ransom. Ever foremost in danger 
he was known as the Lion d’Or. Our illustration from a 
mezzotint by C. Turner after T. Heaphy accords well 
with this description. 

Our final choice is the military secretary to Wellington, 
mentioned above: Sir Henry Torrens (1779-1828). 
Torrens is said to have been descended from a Swedish 
Count Torrens, a captain of cavalry in the army of 
William III, who settled in Ireland after the Battle of 
the Boyne. 

Both Torrens’s parents died in his infancy. In 1793 
he obtained an Ensigncy in the 52nd Foot. Transferred 
eventually to the 63rd Foot, he took part as Lieutenant 
under Abercrombie in the expedition against St. Lucia ; 
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was present at the siege and capture of Morne Fortuné, 
where he was severely wounded. Notwithstanding his 
wound, he rejoined his regiment in time for the attack 
on St. Vincent. In 1798 we find him first in Jamaica, 
next in England, again as A.D.C. to the ill-fated Major 
Whitelock, and finally in Portugal as A.D.C. to Major- 
General Cornelius Cuyler. In the next year he was 
transferred to the zoth Foot, taking part in the Duke of 
York's expediticn to the Helder. He served throughout 
the campaign and was again wounded, this time with a 
bullet which passed through his right thigh and lodged in 
his left thigh, from whence it was never extracted. 

In 1802 Torrens exchanged into the 86th Foot, then 
forming part of the Indian force in Egypt under Sir 
David Baird; accompanied it on its famous march 
through the desert to the Red Sea, and embarked with 
it for India. But he fell ill on his arrival at Bombay and 
was obliged to sail at once for Europe. The ship touched 
St. Helena. Torrens remained there, recovered his 
health and married the Governor’s daughter—Sara 
Patton. In 1808 he was appointed military secretary to 
Wellington, whom he accompanied to Portugal. 
part in the battles of Rolica and Vimeira with distinction, 
he received a gold medal and was made Knight of the 
Tower and Sword by the Portuguese Regency. That 
appears to have been his last participation in actual battle. 
Many honours were bestowed upon him: in 1812 he 
was appointed A.D.C. to the Prince Regent; in 1815 
he was made K.C.B. His appointment as Adjutant- 
General to the forces he used for a revision of the 
“Regulations for the Exercise and Field Movements 
of the Infantry of the Army ’—a much-needed reform. 

He died quite suddenly while on a visit to a friend at 
Danesbury, Herts. 

Our illustration from a mezzotint by C. Turner after 
a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence shows him as a 
singularly handsome, tall, and well-built man. 
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SIR HENRY TORRENS 
Engraved by C. TuRNeER after SiR THOMAS 
LAWRENCE’S painting 


The illustrations of this article are taken from 
prints in the possession of The Parker Gallery, 
2, Albemarle Street, London, W.1 
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THE MILL HOUSE, AVILA 


By O iver HALL, R.A. 


Barbizon Gallery 


OLIVER HALL’S RECENT PAINTINGS AT THE 
BARBIZON GALLERY 

Mr. Oliver Hall’s popular reputation as a landscape painter 
is surprising, not because he does not deserve it, but because it 
shows a discrimination on the part of the public which one hardly 
expects. This artist has never made it easy for themi. He has 
consistently treated his pictures as landscapes in their own right. 
He has therefore woven the elements of subject-matter into 
tapestry-like designs of rather restrained colour ; often too much 
restrained for my liking. In this show he has become a little more 
colourful and consequently more joyful. The quality of the pic- 
tures is so equal that it is difficult to pick out preferences: they 
are all good. 


DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS BY DANTE GABRIEL 
ROSSETTI AT THE BEAUX ARTS GALLERY 

We recommend this unfashionable exhibition to those lovers 
of Rossetti who still survive, as well as to the new generation 
which is beginning to take notice again of an approach to art to 
which Surrealists, of all people, have, all unintentionally of course, 
given a new lease of life. In his way the poet painter of “‘ Beata 
Beatrix,”’ ‘‘ Sibylla Palmifera,” ‘‘ La Belle Mano,” painted his 
“dreams.” The exhibition includes paintings, pencil, and chalk 
drawings, also the notable series in ink and wash of seven stained 
glass designs for St. Martin’s, Scarborough. 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY RICHARD SICKERT 
AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 
Walter Richard Sickert, whom the Government have just 
honoured with a Civil List pension, occupies a unique position in 
our own little art-world. A link with Whistler and Degas, and 
now old enough to be a great-grandfather to the youngest of our 
painting generations, he has been held in ever-growing esteem 
by artists of every school. In this present show of his we see him— 


Richard—with youthful courage contradicting his own earlier— 
Walter—self, and making pictures with an absolute minimum of 
pigments as well as of colours, and painting in the highest possible 
—against his former practice of almost the lowest possible—tone. 
But Sickert can do what he likes, it will always be deserving of 
respect because he always knows what he is doing; he often 
challenges but never fools his public. 


BRITISH PAINTING SINCE WHISTLER— 
IN THe NATIONAL GALLERY 

What is a continual source of annoyance to anyone anxious 
to enjoy the rare pleasures of Art is the unfortunate attitude of 
artists and critics to what one may call anthological exhibitions 
such as the “ British Painting since Whistler ’’ now on view in 
the National Gallery. The test of such exhibitions is the number 
of pictures it contains capable of winning the visitor’s approval 
and even giving one a thrill; and, furthermore, the number of 
pictures causing one at least “to think furiously.” In other 
words, one must judge each picture on its own merits and in the 
light of one’s own reactions to it. Basta. One can, of course, if 
one enjoys that sort of thing, criticize the organizer of the show, 
that is to say, the ‘‘ anthologist,’’ so long as one does not fall into 
the error of thinking that one could in her place have made a more 
unquestionable, more absolute or final selection. All that is 
irrelevant. No two organizers, or committees of organizers, 
even supposing them to be able to lay their hands on any 
picture they wanted—a fantastic improbability in itself—would 
put up identical lists of important pictures * ‘Since Whistler ”’ or 
for that matter ‘‘ Since Leighton or Giotto.”” Judged, then, by the 
standard here enunciated, this exhibition is admirable; it contains a 
large number of pictures capable of winning the visitor’s approval, 
and amongst them quite a few with a “ thrill ’’ and some which 
cause one “to think furiously.’’ In addition, the whole of the 
show consists of items that have not been made stale by custom. 
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Congratulations, therefore, to the organizer, and this in spite 
of the fact that my selection would have been different, and 
there is not one visitor among the hundreds that are, I am glad 
to see, flocking to it, who would not say the same; but whether 
the selection would have been better, that is a question that would 
have to wait at least a hundred years for an answer—and then 
there would be differences of opinion. 

Let me just add this: an exhibition that contains, amongst 
others, such names as Whistler, Greaves, Orchardson, Clausen, 
Sargent, Conder, Shannon, Pryde, Orpen, Sickert, Steer, 
Brangwyn, John, Innes, Gore, Gilman, Gertler, Stanley Spencer, 
Matthew Smith, Paul Nash, Wyndham Lewis, cannot be devoid 
of thrill or challenge, and must successfully conquer the greatest 
danger of exhibitions—boredom. 





HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
By F Lora Lyon, R.P.S. 
Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries 


EXHIBITION OF A PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN AND OF H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND 
OTHER PORTRAITS BY FLORA LION, R.P.S., AT 
MESSRS. KNOEDLER’S GALLERIES 

The centre of interest in this show is Miss Lion’s portrait of 
the Queen. There is no doubt that it will enrapture all women 
visitors because Her Majesty is seen in a white dress trimmed 
with blue—I’m afraid my vocabulary doesn’t run to a professional 
description of its design—which allows the Queen to combine 
her natural feminine charm with the required royal dignity. My 
artistic conscience, nevertheless, compels me to state that Miss 
Lion has not made the background convincing and that a little 
more modelling of the features, as in the more informal portrait 
of the Duchess of Kent, would have not been amiss. Other 
admirable women’s portraits are those of Lady George 
Cholmondeley, the ‘* Marchioness of Donegall,’’ and ‘‘ General” 
Flora Drummond, a presentation portrait “‘ in recognition of her 
fearless leadership of women,” and a delightful tribute to her sex. 
Among the portraits of men, that of Field-Marshal Sir Philip 
Chetwode and that of Major Christopher Stone should be 
specially noted. 


RECENT PAINTINGS OF FRANCE, GREECE AND 
PORTUGAL BY SINE MACKINNON, AT 
MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERY 

For some years now the landscapes of Miss Sine Mackinnon 
have lent distinction to the exhibitions to which she has contri- 
buted, and the present show confirms her merits. Miss Mackinnon 


belongs to those modern painters who extract from a view a kinc 
of elixir of joy. She does not disdain Dame Nature, but rathe 
seems to emphasize the truth that Nature is never seen in he: 
nakedness, that she always wears gowns of many different fashions 
which make her look different. Nature in “‘ Evening Dress ”’ has 
of course, long been popular in sentimental art, and so she ha: 
been in her “ Matinée,”’ but this is not quite what I mean here 
We cannot see Nature in her nakedness, that is to say objectively 
because we of necessity see her subjectively, and it is this subject- 
ivity which Miss Mackinnon stresses to the full—and wit! 
charming results. 


BIRMINGHAM CITY ART GALLERY 

We have always known that the woodcut process is one of the 
most democratic media available to modern artists ; that it ha: 
attracted increasing skill from accomplished designers and 
painters in recent years; and that the public needs only to be 
made more familiar with it to realize that it offers very economic 
opportunities for acquiring delightful pictures. 

All things considered, it was a timely thing to do for Birming- 
ham City Art Gallery to re-open after its long closure, due to the 
War, with the best exhibition of Japanese and English colour 
woodcuts that one remembers to have seen anywhere. It remains 
open until June. The Japanese prints are things we tend to take 
very much for granted, yet every time experience with them is 
renewed, they are a source of wonder and of inexhaustible visual 
pleasure. 

This Birmingham exhibition, drawn from public and private 
collections, includes examples by most of the acknowledged 
masters of the craft past and present, and it is good to see how 
the earlier Japanese prints, though coloured with vegetable dyes, 
still retain a brilliance little impaired. The English collection, 
comprising over a hundred prints, is completely representative 
historically as well as artistically. There is on view the first print 
—*“‘ Eve and the Serpent,’”’ a pre-Raphaelitish picture of simple, 
illustrative charm—by John Dickson Batten, who towards the 
close of the last century aimed to produce a woodcut print in 
colour with a matt surface in contrast to the oleographic process 
of Baxter and Le Blond. Batten’s success was limited by imperfect 
knowledge of materials and tools, and not until F. Morley Fletcher 
(also represented in the exhibition) applied himself closely to the 
study of Japanese methods can the art be said to have gained 
hold in England. Emil Orlik, Charles W. Bartlett and Elizabeth 
Keith studied Japanese methods first hand in that country and 
thus greatly stimulated interest over here. 

Since then, English woodcut artists, a growing multitude, 
have shown much ingenuity in exploring the technical possibilities 
of the medium. Curiosity about the means is indeed still a 
dominant feature in English woodcuts. It yields results of much 
beauty. Examples continually occur—the Cornish harbour 
scenes by Sydney Lee, R.A., and John E. Platt are to the point— 
which have rare enchantment of colour and executive skill of a 
very high order ; but not often is there proof of technique having 
become a less conscious means to an end. Conspicuous instances 
in which this does occur are the land- and seascapes by Ian A. J. 
Cheyne, who has considerable power of design and a rhythmic 
emphasis which unites him clearly to his Japanese teachers. 
Other English artists who are well represented include A. Rigden 
Read, Allen W. Seaby, Eric Slater and Elsie M: Henderson ; 
and there are also examples by the Austrian Norbertina Bresslern 
Roth, and the German brothers, Hans and Leo Frank. 

L. B. P. 


It will interest APOLLO readers to know that the Corporation 
of Liverpool has decided to purchase the following works from 
the Walker Art Gallery (City of Liverpool) recent Exhibition of 
Contemporary British Art: ‘* Scottish-Canadian Soldier,’’ by 
Augustus John, R.A.; ‘“‘ The Thames, Chiswick,” by Carel 
Weight; ‘* Winter Sunshine, Blakeney,” watercolour, by Sir 
Muirhead Bone; “ Israfel,’’ bronze, by Jacob Epstein. 


2, 2, 2, 
— “se “ 


APOLLO and a large number of its readers, if not all, must have 
at once thought of the position of those two delightful firms, The 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Co., of 6, Old Bond Street, and 
Georg Jensen, of 158, New Bond Street, directly Denmark was 
invaded by the Germans. These firms have used the pages of 
APOLLO for years, but, through importation difficulties, not since 
the War started ; and now, we are afraid, until peace comes, their 
ever-decreasing ‘stocks will not necessitate their doing so. 
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SALE NOTES 


HERE are some most important sales taking place during 
May and June, including the one for the Red Cross, which 
takes place at CHRISTIE, MANSON AND Woops, Great Rooms, 
King Street, St. James’s,on June ro. Weare glad to learn that Mr. 
Lance Hannen, it is hoped, will preside in the rostrum. We saw 
him this week ; he was looking well, and will no doubt add greatly 
to the amount obtained if he is able to attend. He can of 
course depend upon Sir Alec Martin, who has been presiding so 
regularly, to assist him. We visited the offices at Gloucester 
House to view some of the exhibits, and saw thousands ; 
naturally, only the best can appear at Christies. It is 
invidious to give the names of any of the donors with the 
exception of Her Majesty the Queen, who, as already reported 
in the press, has presented a tea set; and there are other most 
beautiful antiques of every kind, including, as always, a large 
number of lovely pieces from members of the British Antique 
Dealers’ Association. There are no reserves, and it is hoped 
that the world will attend, determined to back the sale for a 
great total so that the fund, which is well on towards its second 
million, will soon be running into three. 
The following are the most important announced when going 
to press. Unfortunately, CHRISTIES could give us none of import- 
ance. May 16, SOTHEBY’s are selling some interesting Sporting 


workmanship cut in circular facets; and No. 167, centre inset 
of a coloured flower spray in high relief, star-cut underside. 
HAMPTON AND SONS are disposing of the contents of Westlea, 
Wormley, Herts, on four days commencing May 27. It includes 
some nice antiques; long case and bracket clocks, by Edward 
East, Henry Jones and George Graham ; pictures and engravings 
by Corot, Turner, Birket Foster, P. de Wint, Copley Fielding, 
H. Alken, etc., and a XVIIth century Flemish tapestry panel. 
As already referred to in our last issue, the great Eumorfo- 
poulos Collections are being sold on May 28 and following three 
days, and the Persian and earlier on June 5 and 6. Modern 
Paintings and Sculpture, etc., on June 12 and 13. His wonderful 
collection has been dealt with by the APOLLO magazine and other 
art magazines many times, and it is difficult to pick upon any 
particular pieces, as all are of the very highest class. The illus- 
tration in colour on the cover of this issue is one of the pieces 
to be sold on June 6. The Persian glass bowl found at Hamadan, 
and appeared in APOLLO, December 1930; Northern celadon 
bowl, with rounded sides, Sung Dynasty; fine Pai Ting 
Bowl of deep shape, Sung Dynasty; saucer fish painted in 
Chinese taste, delicate famille verte, six character mark of 
Ch’eng Hua; elegant biscuit figure of Kuan Yin, a wonderful 
figure, 12 inches, XVIIth century; an attractive pick, a back 





PAIR SCENT BOTTLES AND STOPPERS; 


Prints in Colours, and Naval Prints, the properties of many 
well-known people. They include twelve engravings in one 
volume of the expedition against Havannah ; Old Master 
engravings by Rembrandt, ‘‘ The Three Trees ”’ and the “* Gold- 
weigher.’”” On May 20 and 21, at the same Rooms, a number 
of Printed Books; Guy Miege, A Relation of three Embassies 
from Charles II, Performed by the Earl of Carlisle, 1663-1664, 
first edition, 1669; Strawberry Hill Press, Horace Walpole, 
Anecdotes of Painting in England, 4 Vol., Plates, 1762-71 ; 
Adam Olearius, Voyages and Travels of the Ambassadors to 
Muscovy, Tartary, Persia, etc., 1662. On May 22, the same 
auctioneers are dispersing an unusually fine collection of Millefiori 
Glass Paperweights, Vases, Scent Bottles, etc., and this collection 
is of sufficient importance for us to devote to it one of the illus- 
trations this month. People who do not understand these things 
do not realize the large following there is in collecting and owning 
them. No. 59 is of brilliant colouring—pink, light blue and 
white striping ; No. 163, pair of scent bottles and stoppers, the 
millefiori bases, decorated with circles of coloured florettes on 
opaque turquoise blue ground, 64 inches high; No. 164, a 
millefiori vase, with paperweight base, on which is set a trumpet- 
shaped bowl; No. 165, an egg-shaped standing one, the exterior 
cut all over with circular facets ; No. 166, cased one, of exquisite 
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PAPERWEIGHT, Catherine wheel design; 
MILLEFIORI VASE, with paperweight base; 
To be sold at Sotheby’s May 22 


CASED PAPERWEIGHT. dark blue on white; 


EGG-SHAPED PAPERWEIGHT; CASED PAPERWEIGHT 


group of a boy carrying a child (K’ang Hsi) ; wonderful lacquer 
toilet box of circular shape, greenish red lacquer on a thin layer 
of fabric, circa IIIrd century B.c., period of the Warring States. 

The first day’s sale of the Persian and Near Eastern Faience 
comprises fine Graffiato dishes and bowls, polychrome wares, 
brilliant monochrome glazes, gold lustre wares and Kashan and 
Rayy, including a most important signed dish dated a.p. 1210, 
a collection of Roman and Islamic glass, including six superb 
Arab enamelled vessels of the XIVth century and a remarkable 
Mesopotamian inlaid bronze cooling vessel; and on the second 
day Egyptian, Greek and Roman antiquities, Medieval and 
Renaissance works of art, including a wonderful enamel portable 
altar, a French XIVth century ivory mirror case, Italian sculp- 
ture and Venetian glass, a Saint Porchaire vase and superb 
Flemish tapestry of Saint Veronica, circa 1500. 


PRICES OBTAINED 

There is an upward movement, and some very good prices 
were obtained since our last report. 

We will take pictures and drawings first. On April 19, at 
CHRISTIES: Woman, Pablo Picasso, 11 inches, £39 18s. ; Sickert’ s 
“ Blackmail,”” 25 inches, £89 5s.; Edouard Vuillard’s “‘ Une 
Femme Lisant, Gouache,”’ 17 inches, £189; T. Craskoll, naval 








t 
work, £136 10s.; J. D. Innes, Welsh picture, £71 8s. ; and four 


more by Sickert, £241 10s., £69 6s., £126, and £68 5s.; anda 
Matthew Smith, Flowers in Vase, £89 4s. 

The total obtained for the two days’ sale of Gilbey’s Col- 
lection speaks highly for this great collector’s taste and dis- 
crimination in making his collection; £12,722 6s. 6d. for 245 
lots is very good, and we regret that space will not permit us to 
give as many items as we should have liked to, but later in the 
year we may be able to refer to it again. In colours, “ Trolling 
the Pike,” James Pollard, £63; another one, Tap, £65 2s. ; 
drawings, ‘‘ Two Anglers,” Henry Alken, £44 2s.; “ Children 
Fishing,” Birket Foster, £78 15s.; ‘Sir Edwin Landseer 
in the Act of Angling,” by Lewis, R.A., £162 15s.; 
“An Angling Party,” by Rowlandson, £60 18s.; pictures, 
‘* Pike Fishing,"”” Henry Alken, £94 10s.; ‘An Angler,’’ Samuel 
Alken, £44 2s.; and another by the same, £315; ‘ A Fishing 
Party,” by Camden and Wales, £252; and then two by Arthur 
Devis, ‘“‘ A Family of Anglers” and portrait of Lady Caroline 
Leigh, £1,785; ‘‘ Roach Fishing” and “ Pike Fishing,” 
by William Jones, £178 and £189 respectively; ‘ Fly 
Fishing at Tottenham Mills,” James Pollard, £651; and 
“ Trolling the Pike” by same, £94 10s.; and another “ Pike,” 
by Pollard, £147; and ‘‘ Outside the Pike and Anchor,” £273. 


SILVER, WORKS OF ART, DECORATIVE OBJECTS 
AXD FORNITURE 

April 17, at Curisties ; Forty-two dinner plates, £213 15s. ; 
two-handled tray, 1779, £67; James I beaker, £80 8s. od. ; three 
George I castors, £69 gs. 6d. ; Commonwealth peg tankard, 1658, 
£395 3s. 6d.; Charles II porringer and cover, 1684, £381 5s. 
Coins, at SorHesy’s, April 22: Lion, Mary, 1553, £15 Ios. ; 
Charles II five guineas, £15 15s.; proof set, William IV, £28 ; 
Ptolemy, Egypt B.c. 246-221, 422 grns., £40; gold medal, 
Battle Ramilies 1706, £10 5s.; large gold medal, 1747, the defeat 
of the French, £20 10s. CuristTies, April 24: Mahogany arm 
chairs, pair, £68 5s.; George I walnut settee, £131 5s.; pair 
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THREE ENAMELLED PIECES, 6}, 63 and 7} inches. SunG Dynasty 
To be sold at Sotheby’s May 20th, of the Eumorfopoulos Collection 


mahogany torcheres, £35 14s. ; draw leaf table, £50 8s. SOTHEBY’s,. 


April 26: Various paperweights fetched £9, £14 10s., £21, £21 105., 
£8, £26, £13, £15 and £13 10s. ; mahogany writing table, £17; 
and Chippendale commode, £25. 

The late Mr. Arthur Rogerson’s collection, which was dis- 
posed of by Messrs. ENGALL, Cox AND Co., of Cheltenham, on 
April 15 to 19, and included two thousand lots, went well. We 
give a few of the items: Worcester vase, Dr. Wall, £25; agate 
candlesticks, £16; Derby basket, £13; pair Derby panels, £17; 
enamel basket, encrusted pearls, £36. Included in the pictures 
was a Van der Velde, a seascape, £280. The ivories were good, 
and a green jade teapot, £42; a set of six old spoon back walnut 
wood chairs, £120; and last but not by any means the least 
interesting, an Elizabethan measure with the Royal Coat of 
Arms and date 1601, bearing excise mark, £27. ROBINSON AND 
FOSTER are doing good business, and on April 24 a Sheraton book- 
case fetched £39 18s.; and Lowestoft dinner service, £89 5s.; 
and on the 17th, a Savonniere carpet, 18 feet, £86. 


E REPLIES by 
SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 
Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession should send a full description and a Photograph or Drawing 
or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. IN No CASE MUST THE ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. Nocharge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in APOLLO 


ARMS ON ANONYMOUS BOOKPLATE, circa 1850. 
—Arms: Argent a pierced mullet azure between three 
cross crosslets fitchée gules, a crescent for difference, 
surrounded by the ribbon and motto of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George and the Grand Cross Chain of 
the Order of the Bath. Crest: A cross crosslet fitchée gules 
surmounted of a sword in saltize proper. Supporters: 
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Dexter, a soldier of the 21st Regt. of Foot; Sinister, 
a Spanish Infantryman. Motto: Crux mihi grata quies. 
The bookplate of General The Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick 
Adam, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., served in the Peninsular War 
and commanded “* Adam's Brigade ” at Waterloo; was 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands ; a Privy Councillor ; 
died 1853. 


ARMS ON ANONYMOUS BOOKPLATE, circa 1850. 
—Arms : Per base wavy gules and argent, on a fess of the 
second three lions passant proper and in chief three silver 


mullets, surmounted by the crown of an Italian Baron, 
and pendent the Cross of the Legion of Honour and other 
foreign orders. Crest: An arm embowed in armour 
proper the mailed hand grasping a battleaxe. Supporters : 
On either side a griffin segreant reguardant. 

The bookplate of Baron Carlo Marochetti, R.A.; born 
1805 ; a well-known sculptor ; patronized by King Louis 
Philippe and by Queen Victoria, of whom he executed a 
statue, as also of the Duke of Orleans, the Duke of 
Wellington and Richard Coeur de Lion; executed the 
Inkerman Monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; died 1867. 
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